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EDGAR ALLAN POE.
how this masculine matron should have been the mother of the fragile girl, still under twenty-one, whose feminine beauty and charm wife of so delicate an order that she seems nearly as sylph-like as one of Foe's imaginary creations,    " She hardly looked more than fourteen," writes Mr.. A. B. Harris, who knew her at this time, " fair, soft, and graceful and girlish,    Every one who saw her was won by her.    Poe was very proud and very fond of her, and used to delight in the round, child-like face  and  plump  little finger   [sic.   Q.  figure?], which he contrasted! with himself, so thin and half-melancholy/ looking, and she in turn idolized him. She had a voice of wonderful sweetness, and was an exquisite singer, and in some of their more prosperous days, when they were living in a pretty little rose-covered cottage on the outskirts of Philadelphia, she had her harp and piano."l    The third member of this strangely-consorted group, Poe himself, was the same reserved, isolated, dreamy man, of high-strung nerves, proud spirit, and fantastic moods, that he had been in youth.    With senses excessively acute and a mind easily accessible to motives of dread, if he was not the monomaniac of fear lie knew in Roderick Usher, he was always haunted by suggestions of evil to come; nor was he quite free from the vague apprehension that belongs to children's minds.    He did not like to go outi; in the dark, and with such jocularity as he was
ant}1 Home.   Quoted in lugmm, i. 221.d, xciv., xcv.
